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Harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is 
practically  completed.     Estimates  "by  the  Bulletin  des  Halles  cabled 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  place  French 
production  at  297  million  "bushels  compared  wi  th  the  revised  official 
estimate  of  276  million  "bushels  for  I923.     Considering  recent  unofficial 
reports  of  unfavorable  harvesting  conditions  and  damage  to  crops,  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  part  of  France,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  succeed- 
ing estimates  may  "be  reduced. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  conditions  continue  favorable  in 
Argentina  and  Australia.     Drought  in  Chile,  according  to  a  report  from 
a  private  source,  has  severely  injured  the  crop  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  restrict  exports  in  order  to  prevent  a  shortage  for  domestic  needs. 
Production  during  I923-2U  amounted  to  27  million  bushels  compared  with 
an  average  production  of  nearly  23  million  bushels  during  the  five  years 
preceding.    About  21  million  bushels  are  usually  required  for  domestic 
consumption  and  seed,  leaving  approximately  2  million  bushels  available 
for  export  from  an  average  crop.    This  amount  supplies  demand  from  neigh- 
boring South  American  countries,  and  for  a  special  class  of  British  trade. 

WINTER  GRAIN  SEE DINGS 

Plowing  and  the  planting  of  winter  grains  in  the  United  States  is 
in  progress  but  is  somewhat  backward  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
harvest  and  unfavorable  weather  and  soil  conditions.    Large  amounts 
of  summer  fallow  in  Canada  are  ready  for  next  year.    This  work  has 
been  generally  accomplished  under  satisfactory  soil  conditions  accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Crop  Report.     Drought  in  Mexico  will 
prevent  extensive  seedings  for  next  year,  reports  Consul  General  Claude 
I.  Dawson. 

Recent  general  rains  are  reported  to  have  improved  conditions  in 
India.    Rains  in  some  sections  of  North  Africa  have  relieved  drought  but 
in  general  dry  weather  continues  and  is  hindering  plowing. 
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RYE,  BARLEY  AND  OATS 

No  important  changes  have  "been  reported  for  these  crops  during  the 
week.     The  September  1  official  estimate  for  England  and  Wales  sho?/s  slight 
increases  over  the  August  1  estimate  for  "barley  and  oats.     Barley  production 
is  now  placed  at  kG,  67^,000  "bushels  compared  with  U6.36S.OOO  reported  on 
August  1  and  1+5, 036,000  "bushels  the  final  estimate  for  1§23.  Production 
of  oats  is  given  as  99,715,000  "bushels  against  98,276,000  bushels  reported 
August  1  and  9^,706,000  bushels  the  final  estimate  last  year.     The  Bulletin 
des  Halle s  estimates  the  French  rye  crop  at  39  million  bushels  against  last 
year's  official  estimate  of  37  million  bushels. 

COTTON 

Cotton  production  in  Chosen  (Korea)  is  estimated  at  119,602  bales 
for  I92U-25  compared  with  111, OSS  bales  for  last  year,  according  to  a 
radiogram  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

Weather  conditions  in  Brazil  were  favorable  for  the  cotton  crop  up 
to  the  beginning  of  September  states  American  Consul  General  A.  Gaul  in  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.     Damage  by  pests  has  been  negligible  this  season  and  fruit- 
ing has  been  average. 

In  Mexico  intermittant  rains  during  the  middle  of  September  in  the 
Laguna  District  have  no  doubt  lowered  the  grade  of  the  unpicked  cotton  and 
harmed  the  crop  to  some  extent  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Edward  S. 
Maney  at  Torreon,  Mexico.     The  Laguna  cotton  crop  for  this  season  is  placed 
by  the  Consul  at  between  1^0,000  and  1^0,000  bales. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  progressing  normally  according  to  all 
reports  received.     Weather  conditions  have  improved  somewhat  though  night- 
fogs  still  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  second  pickings. 

A  break  is  reported  in  the  monsoon  rains  in  India  during  the  middle 
of  September.     Before  that  time  rains  had  been  general  and  conditions  favorable. 

ALMONDS 

Reports  still  indicate  an  almond  prod-action  below  normal,  for  Spain 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  Consul  General  R.  J.  Totten  on  September 
6.     In  the  Malaga  district,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Jordan  almond  pro- 
duction,  the  crop  of  this  variety  is  expected  to  be  nearer  50  per  cent  of 
normal  than  the  60  per  cent  previously  predicted.     No  change  is  made  in  the 
prediction  of  60  to  65  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  Valencia  almond'crop  in 
Malaga.     The  term  "Valencia  almond"  is  a  loosely  used  term  which  often 
applies  to  hard  shelled  nuts  usually  sold  shelled. 

Small  almond  crops  are  also  reported  from  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  the  other  important  almond  producing  centers. 
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SUGAR  BEETS 

All  things  considered,  the  sugarbeet  crop  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  last  season,  according  to  reports  from  Europe,  although  weather 
conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  sucrose 
content.    The  favorable  crop  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  weight  of 
the  roots,  which  is  so  much  above  last  year  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  each  is  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher.     Heavy  rains  and  low 
temperatures  prevailing  during  the  early  part  of  September  resulted  in 
continued  growth  of  plants,  "but  in  the  failure  of  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  root  to  increase  in  proportion.     A  period  of  warm  and  sunny 
weather  is  needed  in  order  to  increase  the  sucrose  content.  Earlier 
tests  showed  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  sucrose  content  this 
season  than  last. 

The  sugarbeet  crops  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  handicapped  by  late 
planting,  and  in  some  localities  damage  from  the  beet-fly  and  other  insects 
is  reported, 

OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  BASIN 

The  total  olive  oil  production  for  the  Mediterranean  Basin  will 
amount  to  7^9.000  metric  tons  according  to  a  cable  received  from  Consul 
Erost,  Marseille,  France.     These  figures  include  revisions  and  additions- 
to  the  estimate  of  August  19,  published  in  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets," 
October  1,  which  gave  the  production  for  the  more  important  countries  as 
591.000  metric  tons.     The  revised  estimate  for  these  countries  is  665,000 
tons.     According  to  the  latest  figures,  Italy  will  produce  250,000  metric 
tons,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  earlier  estimate  of  l60,000.  The 
Spanish  crop  is  estimated  at  230,000  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  70,000  from 
the  first  estimate.     Greece  will  produce  150,000  metric  tons  as  compared 
with  100,000  tons  previously  reported.     The  Tunisian  crop-,  which  normally 
amounts  to  about  30,000  metric  tons,  is  estimated  at  20,000  tons,  the 
first  estimate  ranging  from  18,000  to  25,000.     Algeria  is  reported  as 
producing  a  crop  of  15,000  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the 
first  estimate. 

Official  estimates  of  the  olive  oil  crops  in  Spain  and  Italy  last 
year  were  298,859  metric  tons  and  180,370  metric  tons,  respectively.  The 
average  production  in  Spain  during  the  five  years  1919  to  I923  amounted' 
to  300,000  tons,  while  the  average  production  in  Italy  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  175,000  tons. 

,    CORRECTION  ..  . 

On  page  326  of  the  October  1,   I92U  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,   the  production  of  olive  oil  in  Greece  last  year  was  stated 
to  be  1 140,000  tons.     This  figure  should  have  read  40,000  tons. 
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MARKET  PROSPECTS 


...  COTTON 

Improved  economic  conditions  in  Europe  are  expected  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  American  cotton.     While  the  markets  for  food  necessities, 
particularly  grains  and  fats,  are  "but  moderately  affected  by  economic 
changes,  the  demand  for  cptton  is  more  responsive  to  conditions  of 
prosperity  or  depression.     In  times  of  distress,   supplies  of  cotton  goods  - 
can  he  made  to  last  a  little  longer,  and  new  purchases  can  be  postponed. 
World  supplies  of  cotton  have  now  been  short  for  several  years  and  prices 
have  been  correspondingly  high.     There  is  little  doubt  but  that  supplies 
of  cotton  goods  in  consumers'  hands  are  relatively  low..  Employment 
conditions  are  good  in  Prance  and  Italy,  and  have  been  improving  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  Germany  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  plan  is  expected 
to  stimulate  industry.     These  conditions  all  point  to  increased  demand 
for  American  cotton. 

Outside  of  Europe,  Japan  is  the  principal  market  for  raw  cotton. 
Here  the  situation  is  quite  different  from  that  in  Western  Europe,  Since 
the  war,  the  average  annual  imports  of  cotton. into  Japan  have  been  more 
than  double  the  average  imports  of  the  five  years  just  preceding  the  war. 
In  Japan  the  increased  demand  has  been  the  result  of  economic  development 
and  the  rapid  adoption  of  occidental  styles  in  dress.  This  process  still 
continues  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
cotton  this  year. 

FURTHER  LOSSES  IN  FRENCH  PRUNE  CHOP 

Prospects  for  American  prunes  in  Europe  are  further  improved  by  the 
latest  estimates  which  place  the  French  production  of  dried  prunes  this 
season  at  about  9.000  short  tons  as  against  the  12,000  short  tons  announced 
earlier  in  the  season.     The  lower  figure  ..is.- only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
I923  yield  of  some  35.000  short  tons.     It  is  estimated  that  imports  of  the 
American  fruit  will  run  to  7,000  short  tons.  this,  season,  of  which  some 
60,000  boxes  are  said  to  be  already  contracted  for.     The  short  Yugoslavian 
crop  is  leaving  European  markets  unusually  free  from  competition  for  American 
prunes.     Santa  Clara  Valley  prunes  are  easily  underselling  the  French  product 
in  Bordeaux. 

LESS  COMPETITION  FROM  SICILIAN  LEMONS  LIKELY 

Prospects  for  less  competition  from  Sicilian  lemons  during  the 
coming  season  are  indicated  by  a  report  from  Consul  W,  R.  Dorsey  at 
Catania,,  which  states  that  under  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions 
during  September,  the  lemon  crop  of  Sicily  will  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
below  normal.     Consul  Dorsey  bases  his  estimate  on  conditions  in  the 
provinces  of  Catania  and  Syracuse,  which  together  produce  between  20  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  Sicilian  crop.     With  unfavorable  weather  pro- 
duction will  drop  even  lower  than  indicated  above. 
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LOUDON  BUTTER  MARFET  STEADY 

The  London  butter  market  on  October  2  was  steady  for  all  grades, 
with  practically  no  changes  from  last  week's  priees,-; according  to  the 
Department's  weekly  cable  from  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London. 
Quotations,  a  week  earlier  on -September  25,  converted  at  exchange;  of 
the  day,,  were  as  follows:     Danish  k~J  cents  per  pound,  Dutch  unsalted  46, 
Irish  42,  Irish- unsalted  44,  Siberian  Choice  35,  New  Zealand  U3-I/2-UU, 
Canadian  39-42~l/2,  Australian  4l-4l-l/2.     The  Danish  official  quotation 
at  Copenhagen  on  October  2  was  58O  kroner  per  100  kgs.  ,  as  compared  with 
593  kroner  on  September  25,  equivalent  to  45-3/4  cents  per  pound  and  46-1/4 
cents,  respectively.  .  . 


GERMAN  HOG  PRICES  HIGHER 

A  further  rise  in  price  was  again  the  feature  of  the  German  hog 
situation  during  the  week  ending  October  1.     Hogs  of  220-265  pounds  weight 
averaged  $12,53  Per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $17.97  per  100  pounds  the 
week  previous.     Prices  of  lard  in  tierces  at  Hamburg  also  moved  up  slightly 
from  $16.55  Fer  100  pounds  last  week  to  $16.  83  this  week.  Margarine  prices 
were  again  unchanged.   .-Receipts  of  hogs  at  l4  important  markets  fell  from 
about  51.000  to  47,000,  a  figure  slightly  above  the  level  of  recent  -weeks. 

BRITISH  APPLE  MARKET 

The  season  for  American  apples  is  now  getting  well  under  way  in 
British  markets,  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  varieties 
being  quoted.     Prices  realized  during  the  week  ending  October  4  averaged 
higher  on  the  whole  than  during  the  previous  week,  according  to  a  cable 
from  Mr.  E.  A.  Foley,  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London. 
Prices  for  the  week  at  London  and  Liverpool  were  as  follows:     At  London, 
barreled  stock,  all  grades  -  Virginia,  York  Imperial  $5.  SO  to  $7. 36, 
Jonathan  $8.03  to  $8.92,  Yellow  Newtown$8.47  to  $9.37,  Ben  Davis  $6.  24 
to  $6.69;  from  New  York,  Wealthy  $5-35  to  $5.80.     Boxes,'  all  grades- 
Washington,  Jonathan  $3-35  to  $4.46;  California,  Yellow  Newtown$3. 12  to 
$3*  35;  Oregon,  Yellow  .Newtown $3. 79  to  $4.01.     At  Liverpool,  barreled 
stock,  all  grades  -  from  Virginia,  York  Imperial  $5-35  to  $7-58,  Jonathan 
$6.24  to  $8.70,  Yellow  Newtown  $5.13  to  $£.9*1,  Ben  Davis  $5.58  to  $6.47, 
Gano  $5.56  to  $6.47,  Stayman  Wine  sap  $5-58  to  $6.47.     Boxed  apples  - 
Washington,  Jonathan  Fancy  $3. 12  to  $3.91,  C  grade  $2.  68  to  $3-12;  Oregon, 
Yellow  Newtown  Fancy  $3. 35  to  $3-47,  C  grade  $2.68  to  $3.12.  Ordinary 
condition  was  reported  on  all  varieties  of  fruit. 
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THE  COTTON  SITUATION. 

The  I923-2U  cotton . season  closed  with  world  stocks  at  a  record  low 
level  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the- world's  cotton  crop  and  a  decrease 
in  world  consumption  for  the  year  as  compared  with  1922-23-     This  situa- 
tion was  the  result  of  consumption  continuing  greater  than  production. 
Stocks  of  American  cotton,  visible  and  invisible  were  reduced  to  a  figure 
nearly  300,000  bales  below  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  season. 

Consumption  of  cotton  was  curtailed  considerably  during  the  year, 
probably  as  a  result,  to  a  large  extent  of  the  high  prices  prevailing. 
Cotton  manufacturers  practiced  a  "hand  to  mouth"  policy  and  the  end  of 
the  year  found  mills  pretty  well  cleared  of  raw  material.     Stocks  of 
finished  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States  in  hands  of  finishers  at  the 
end  of  July  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  U2,37S  cases  com- 
pared'with  50,279  cases  on  July  31,  1923,  or  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent. 

High  prices  of  cotton  during  the  past  two  seasons  have  encouraged 
expansion  of  cotton  growing  areas  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.    The  world  cotton  area  has  been  increased  to  about  7^,000,000 
acres  this  year  from  71,000,000  acres  in  the  I923-2U  season.  Special 
efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  production  in  British  possessions  so 
as  to  lessen  England's  dependence  on  American  supplies.     Although  there 
have  been  some  appreciable  increases  in  areas  in  Uganda  and  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  the  ratio  of  the  present  cotton  area  of  these  countries 
to  the  total  world  area  is  still  very  small.     In  spite  of  much  talked  of 
increases  in  cotton  production  in  various  foreign  countries  the  cotton 
area  of  the  United  States  has  been  about  52  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
area  for  the  last  three  seasons,  the  same  as  for  the  five  year  average 
1909-13,  and  her  production  in  each  of  the  last  three  seasons  has  been 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  world  cotton  crop,  compared  with  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  I909-I3  average. 

Prices  for  this  season  may  not  average  as  high  as  for  last  season, 
but  depletion  of  world  stocks  of.  raw  cotton  and  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  has'  assured  a  good  price  for  the  large  crop  which  is  expected  this 
year  in  the  United  States  and:  in  foreign  cotton  growing  countries. 
Although  cotton  mill  activity  is  low  and  prices  of  cotton  are  lower  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,   there  is  (rood  reason  to  believe  that  with 
an  upward  movement  in  business,  prices  may  improve. 
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WORLD  CONSUMPTION  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON. 

World  mill  consumption  of  cotton  and  stocks  in  spinners'  hands 
for  the  year  ended  July  31,  I92U  as  estimated  "by  the  International 
Federation  of  Master' Cotton  Spinners'  Associations  in  Manche ster , 
England  have  "been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
a  cable  from  the  Federation.     The  figures  are  given  in  the  tables 
below  with  comparisons.     These  estimates  are  based  on  91  per  cent 
actual  returns  from  world!  spinners. 

■  Total- world  mill  consumption  for  the  year  shows  a  decline  of 
8.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  consumption  for  the  preceding  year. 
Consumption  of  American  for  the  year  decreased  compared  with  consump- 
tion for  1922-23 'but  consumption  of  Egyptian  increased. 

Total  stocks  of  cotton  in  spinners'  hands  on  August  1,  192^ 
were  S,U  per  cent  less  than  on  the  .same  date,  last  year  according  to 
the  Federation  estimates. 


WORLD  COTTON  MILL  STOCKS  ON  AUGUST  I,   I92U  siflTH  COMPARISONS,  AS  REPORT- 
ED BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MASTER  COTTON  SPINNERS' 
<    AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIONS., 


.(In  Running  Rales), 


Date. 

:Amerlcan 

:  ■  East 
:  Indian. 

: Egyptian. 

:  Sundrie  s. 

:  Total. 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

■  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  Bale  s 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:    Bale  s 

:  Bales 

March  1,  1913  

:  "3.667 

:  681 

:  278 

:  725 

!  5.351 

February  1,  1921  .. 

:  2,27^4 

s-  1,^30 

r  20k: 

:  633 

:  U^kl 

"             1922  .. 

:  2,768 

:  1.1+59 

:  13k 

:  602 

■  5,023 

"             1923  .. 

:  2,S0k 

:  '  1,209 

t  20k' 

:  631+ 

:   ,  it,  851 

"             132k  .. 

:  2,360 

'    "  1,039 

:  220 

:  U69 

.  U.088 

September  1,   1913  . 

.  :  1,788 

:  1,350 

i  272 

:  511 

3,921 

August  1,  1921  

2.16U  : 

'      1,752  : 

177  : 

395  : 

"  1922 

:    2,375  : 

1,805  : 

211  : 

677  : 

5,068 

n  1923  

:  .  1 ,  689  : 

1,615  ; 

221  : 

,  3^7  : 

3.S72 

"        192U  .... 

:     1,326'  : 

1,567  : 

1S7  : 

U65  : 

3,5^5 

350 
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mOBLD  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OP  COTTON  FOR  YEAR  AND  HALF  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31  1Q24 
WITH  COMPARISONS,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
MASTER  COTTON  SP I NNERS.V  ANT  MANUFACTURERS '  ASSOCIATIONS. 

•  .,,  (In  Running  Bales). 


Period 


American 


Indian 


Egyptian 


Sundries 


Total 


Estimated 
no.  of  spind 
les  egistin 
in  the  V.ori 


Half  year  ended: 


January  31, 
11 


1921 
1922 
1923 
l'924 


July  31, 
11 


1921  .. 

1922  .. 
-."  1923 

"  192*4 

Year  ended. 

August  31,  1913 
July  31,  1921  .  . 
July  31,  1922 
July '  3I7  1923  . . 

 July  31,-:i92U  . . 


1,000 
Bales 

5,156 
6,246 
6,662 

5.732 

4,86S 

6,506 

6,0*18 
5,243 

15,163 
1Q.024 
12,752 
12,710 

10.975 


1,000 

Bales 

2,329 
2,357 
2,72k 

2,770 

2,240 
2,569 

2,685 

2,603 

3,737 
4,569 

"4,926 

5,409- 

5.37^ 


1,000 
Bale  s 

'296 
362 
4l8 
506 

220 

386 
478 

513 

1,014 

516 

74s 

896- 
1,019 


1,000 
Bales 

1,481 
1,308 
1.5S0 
1,426 

1,065 
1,428 
1,481 
1,460 

2,458 

2,546 

2,736 
3.061 

2,886 


1,000 

Bales 

9,262 

10,273 
11,384 
10,434 

s.373 
10,889 

10, 692 
9,819 

22,422 
17,635 
21,162 
22,076 
20,253 


i5i.65S.85- 
i53.657.68C 

155.9Sl.37fl 
157,477,000 

152,317,0> 
154,555,2.'; 

156,576,^7 
153,047,000, 

143,452,655 


WORLD  COTTON  MILL  STOCKS  AND  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  ON  AUGUST  1,   1923  AND  1924. 

(in  Running  Bales). 


Stocks. 

r  American. 

i   '  '             All  Kinds. 

:    August  1, 
:        1923.   •  -. 

:    August  1, 
i       '  1924. - 

:   'August  1, 
?   _  1923. 

:    August  1, 
:  1924. 

Mill  Stocks   

:  1,000  Bales 

1,689,000 
838^000 

:   1,000  Bales 

:  1,326,000 
:  924,000 

:  1,000  Bales 
3,872,000 

i;4s7,ooo 

:  1,000  Bales 

3,5^5,000 
1,526,000 

Total    : 

2,527,000 

2,250,000: 

5,359.000  : 

5,071,000 

Figures  on  mill  stocks  as  reported  by  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations.     Visible  stock  figures  are  those  report- 
ed by  "Cotton",  August  2,  1924. 
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Estimated  by  - 


American. 


All  Kinds. 


'.' Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle" 

Aagast  1,  1923  .  

Aagast  1,  1924  


"Cotton".  (1) 

Aagast  1,  1923 
Aagast  1,  19  2*4 


Bales' . 

837,002 
933,^93 


833,000 
924,000 


Bales. 

2,004,002 
2,190,493 


■  1,487,000 
•1,526,000 


(1)  Estimates  given  by  "Cotton"  do  not  inclade  Bombay  stocks  on  shore. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1924-25  COTTON  CROP 

The 'world  cotton  crop  for  1924-25  vill  be  considerably  larger  than  last 
year  according  to  all  reports  received  to  date.    Foar  coantries,  United  States, 
India,  Egypt  and  Brazil,  produce  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of-  the  world  cotton 
crop.'  Areas  planted  to  cotton  have  been  increased  in  all  of  these  coantries  and 
indications  are  that  the  total  of  the  foar  crops  will,  be  from-  tro  to  three 
million  bales  larger  than  last "year.    No  reports  have  been  received  which 
indicate  that  cotton  areas  are  decreased  in  other  cotton  growing  coantries 
and  sabstantial  increases  are  reported  in  some  cases. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  FOUR  PRINCIPAL.  COTTON  GROWING  COUNTRIES. 
',  picking  Season,  Aagast  1  -  Jaly  31'« 
Bales  of  478  poands  net." 


Co ant ry. 

:  Average 
1909-10 
:  to 
: 1913-14 

•1922-23 

: 1923-24 

1924-25. 

:                      Condition  of  Crop. 

:  Fo  re- 
;  cast 
:  of 
:produc- 
:  tion. 

:  Date. 

;        -  Condition. 

United  States 

:  1,000 
.  Bales 

! 13,033 

:  3.5S5 
1^53 
:  322 

■  1,000 

:  Bales  . 

!  9,762 
:  4,247 
1,170 

:      553  : 

:  1,000 
:  Bales 

r  10,128 
:  4,247 

1,213 
719 

: Sept. 16 
Sept.  1 
■Sept.  10 

;  55  o^-  Per  cent  of  normal 

:  Crop  in  excellent  condition 

.  Fair,  condition  improving 

:  1,000 
Bales 

*  12, 596- 
1,232 

Estimated 
World  Total  : 

: 18, 393  : 

15,732  : 

16,307 

'23,520  : 

18,700  : 

19,300 

Compiled  from  official  soarces  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
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COTTON  AREA.  IN.  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  1909-10  TO  1923-24. 


; 

Average 

; 

1909-10 

1923-24. 

1924-25 

Country.  : 

to  1913- 

1921-22- 

:  1922-23. 

:  Preliminary, 

; 

» 

1, 

000  Acres 

1,000  Acres 

: 1,000  Acres 

:1, 

000  Acres 

: 1,000  Acres 

34,152  " 

:  30,509 

:  33,036 

37,130 

»  0 

1  d 

22,503  . 

18,451 

21,792 

23,088 

•S 

23,000 

-.'  1,7^3 

:  1,341 

:  1,868 

1,649 

4,284 

:  3,947 

e 

501+ 

:  1,420 

:  1,512 

1,966 

:d 

2,370 

1,^90 

:■  296 

:  174 

557 

:d 

1,088 

f 

2U5 

;  230 

:  242 

:d 

279 

:d 

511 

f 

146 

362 

:  370 

378 

58 

'  170 

P  334 

419 

:d 

629 

163  . 

283 

:  291 

:d 

320 

:d 

352 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan . . : 

44 

1  84 

i  62 

101 

6 

:  39 

:  56 

155 

d 

225 

Total"  countries  re-  : 

porting  1909-10  to: 

1923-25  : 

61,054  : 

53,185  : 

59,737  1 

66,042 

Estimated  World  Total  : 

67.300  \ 

58,400-: 

64,600  : 

71,000  : 

74,000 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  except 
as  otherwise  stated, 

a.  Estimate  of  area  planted;  for  other  years,  area  harvested. 


h.  Estimate  "based  on  first  report  of  the  Indian  Department  of  Statisties 

(12,713,000  acres)  which  relates  to  areas  sown  up  to  the  end  of  July  and  covers 
on  the  average  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  area  of  India.    Last  year 
the  first  estimate  was  54  per  cent  of  the  final  estimate. 

c.  Estimates -by  the  Chinese  Mill  Owners'  Association  which  represent  the  most  > 
important  cotton  growing  area  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown. 

d.  From  an  unofficial  source. 

e.  For  the  year  1915-16. 

f.  Average  for  four  years. 

g.  Average  for  19 14-15  to  I9I8-I9. 
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COTTON  -  PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES  1909*13.  1921-22,  1922-23, 

1923- 24  AND  192k*25« 

(picking  Season,  August  1  -  July  31) 


Production  (Bales  of  U78  pounds  net) 


Country. 


Average 
1909-10 
to  1913- 
14. 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
NORTH  AMERICA 


Bales 


United  States  a  :  13,033.  235 

Mexico.,  :  193.QOO 

Total  North  American  coun-: 

tries  reporting  1909-13  : 

to  1923-2U...  :  13,  226,  235 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 

WEST  INDIES  '  : 

Venezuela  : 

Guatemala  :  c 

Haiti  -.  :d 

Dominican  Republic  e   :d 

Porto  Rico  :c 

British  West  Indies:  : 

Mont  ser  rat  : 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  : 

Grenada  : 

St.  Vincent  :  ' 

Barbadoe3  « . . :_ 

Total  Central  America  and: 
West  Indies  reporting  : 
1909-13  to  1923-2M-  : 


10,000 

8.910 
1,066 

1.319 

657 

1:3^7 

703 
1,026 
1,061 


5.301 


EUROPE 


Italy  : 

Yugoslavia  : 

Greece  :c 

Bulgaria  :  f 

Malta.  : 

Spain  

Total  European  countries  : 
reporting  I909-I3  to  : 
1923-2H  : 


5.212 

12,614 
842 
^33 


1,275 


1921-22. 


Bales 


7*953. 
147,302 


8,100,943 


215 
21,553 
Ho  5 
920 

76s 
732 
53H 

523 
Hl9 


3,062 


79S 

i,sHo 

Hss 


2.3i 


1922-23. 


Bales 


9,762,069 
178. 2U3 


9,9^0,312 


19U 
16,000 
37U 

1.0H6 

837 
879 
691 
1,213 

832 


U.329 


U.603 

S58 

3,600 

167 

69H 


3.767 


1923-2U. 


192U-25 
Preliminary, 


Bales 


10, 128/478 
138,000 


10,256,478 


125 

448 


1,004 
523 

1,200 
837 


4.137 


5,000 

669 

1.799 
98 
1,088 


1.897 


Bales 


12,596,000 
b  265,000 


1,300 


2,448 
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COTTON  -  PROEITCTIOII  IN  SPECIFIED  CQIJSTRIES  1909-13,  1921-22,  1922-23, 

1923-24  "MD  1924-25, -COM"  13. 


'  Production  '  (Bales  of  478  pounds  net).. 


Country. 


NORTHERN  HEMISHHEHE 
AFRICA 


Algeria  

Dahomey  .-. 

French  Guinea  e   

Ivory  Coast  e_  

French  Sudan  e   

French  Togo   ■  .  ■  ■  ■ 

Italian  ^.Somali land  

Eritrea  .  .  .  

Egypt   

Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan   

Gold  Coast  .  '.  

Kenya   

Nigeria   

Uganda   • 

Total  African  Countries 
reporting  1909-13  to 
1923-24   


ASIA 

Cyprus   

Turkey,  Asiatic   

India  i   

Ceylon  

Irao_  

Russia,  Asiatic   

Persia   

China  k   

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan  .  .  .  r.  

Chosen  (Korea)   

French  Indo -China  e   

Siam  

North  Borneo  e   

Total  Asiatic  Countries' 
reporting  1909-13  to 
1923-24    

Total  Northern  Hemisphere. 


Average  : 

1909-10  : 

1921-22.  : 

.1922-23.  : 

1923-24.  : 

i  nO/i  oc 
19<i4-<c;D 

to  1913-14: 

Preliminary 

Bales    -  : 

Bales    .  : 

Bales  : 

Bales  : 

Bales 

e  -   •  1,370: 

*>:?'i   :  393: 

;     ■  J 

:  397: 

795: 

- 

  664 : 

ft    .  1,94.6: 

e  1,273: 

! 

- 

r  230: 

114: 

172': 

: 

- 

c  28: 

94: 

109: 

£  235: 

143: 

647: 

g  e  h  2,312: 

4 , 603 : 

4,612: 

- 

e   "  ."  510: 

e  95: 

1 , 19.2 

1,757: 

c        1 , 022 : 

e  179: 

.690: 

1,381: 

1,453,000: 

902,000: 

11,170,000: 

1,213,000: 

1,232,000 

12 ,  552 

19 , 707 : 

23,452: 

40,607: 

104 

e             12 . 

77 

D           837 : 

519 

418 : 

460 

D_        1 ,  004  . 

9,050 

13, 578 , 

16 , 388 

20 , 338 

31,381 

77 , 678 

94 , 142 

 z  

1,489, 415 

9  54 , 08  5 

1 ,  <d7o ,  946 

:  1,938 

:  1,444 

:  1,276 

\  1,674 

1 

133,000 

:h  30,000 

:b  50,00.0 

\\  60,000 

:  3,585,000 

:  3,753,000 

:  4,247,000 

:  4,247,000 

: 

:c  17 

:  "157 

189 

:  .  .  189 

:  50 

:  251 

;  921 

:  953,000 

:        43 , COO 

55,000 

•b  .321,000 

: 

:  136,000 

:  3,473,000 

:  1,517,000 

:  2,318,000 

:  1,785,000 

:.  4,704 

3,447 

:  2,028 

:g  17,387 

:        92 , 448 

:  103,347 

:  111,088 

':  119,602 

:  14.337 

:  11,665 

11,088 

•e  3,653 

:  3,648 

:  4,965 

:  125 

112 

:  222 

195 

:  8,163,46? 

•  5,437,161 

:  6,775,034 

:  6,526,146 

:22,885,693 

:  14, 497, 576 

:  17, 9 97, 388 

:  18, 142, 181 

i 
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COTTON  -  PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES  1909-13,  1921-22,  1922-23, 

1923-24  AND  1924-25, -CONT'D. 


Country. 

Production  (Bales  of  478  pounds  net). 

.  Average 
1909-10 
:to  1913-14 

1921-22. 

:  1922-23. 

:  1923-24. 

:  1924-25 
: Preliminary 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

T^np"f?n vitel  Tpttt  tnrv 

Union  of  South  Africa  

Angola  e  

:  Bales 

110,000 
b  322,000 
d  3,U45 

4,536 
:  76 
510  • 
e  766 
13,981 
e  c  303 
91: 

Bales 

:  182,410 
■b        3 , 606 
505,000 
:  2,610 

.             TOO QO 

4 , 520 

•              A    T.  70 

3,285 
1,778 
2,057 
1,041 
e      12 , 333 : 
3,124 
2 , 720 : 

:  Bales 

:  187,032 
b  4,311 
552,857 
b  5,803 

4,603 

4,601 
3,133 

2,200. 

2 , 812 . 
7,531 

:  Bales 

:b  11,080 
:  719,000 
24 , 582 

b  6,800 
8  400 
5,439. 

b  5,021: 

6,248: 

1,828. 
24,812. 

:  Bales 

:b  17,400 
:b  28,000 
- 

- 
- 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere... 

Total  all  countries  reporting 
1909-13  to  1923-24   

Estimated  World  Total   

338,738 

540,352: 

606,035 

844,451 

23,224,431 

15,037,938. 

18,603,423: 

18,986,632; 

23, 580,000 

15,330,000 

18,700,000 

19,300,000 

Compiled  from  official  sources  or  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  except  as 

otherwise  stated. 

a  Linters  not  included. 

b_  From  an  unofficial  source. 

c  For  one  year. 

d  Average  for  three  years. 

e  Exports. 

f  Pre-war  territory. 

g  Average  for  four  years. 

h  Territory  formerly  German  Togo. 

i  The  official  estimate  is  1,015,000  bales,  but  receipts  into  Alexandria  and  ex- 
ports indicate  a.  larger  crop. 

j_  The  commercial  crop  of  India,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  was  3,448,000  bales  in  1921-22;  4,048,000  bales  in  1922- 
23;  and  3,811,000  bales  in  1923-24. 

k  Official  estimates  which  include  the  most  important  cotton  producing  provinces 

where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown.     Cotton  grown  in  other  provinces  is  used  for 
home  hand  loom  consumption.     Various  estimates  made  from  time  to  time  of  the 
total  production  of  China  range  from  2,000,000  to  7,000,000  bales  but  are  con- 
sidered unreliable.     The  commercial  crop  for  China,  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  was  1,175,000  bales  for  1921- 
22;  1,300,000  bales  for  1922-23  and  1,400,000  bales  for  1923-24. 
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COTTON .  INCLUDING  LINmS  (UNMANUFACTURED)  :  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 

COUNTRIES  DURING-  AUGUST  1924. 


Country 
to  which 
exported: 


2  mo . 

July  '23 
Aug.  '23 


Germany   

France   

United  Kingdom 

Italy  .  ..  .  :  

Belgium   

Spain   

Netherlands 

Sweden  

Russia  in  Europe 
Other  Europe . . 

Total  Europe. 

Japan   

Canada   

Other  countries 

Total  exports 

Total 

imports  a/ 
Total 

Re-exports  a/ 
Excess  exports 


500  lb. 
Bales 

156, 125 
77,104 
60,640 
38,846 
15,973 
15,614 
12,603 
7,866 

.  5,600 


390,371 


30,355 
10,609 
1,226 


^32,561 


10,226 


3,474 


425,809 


2  mo . 
July  '24 
Aug.  '24 


500  lb. 
Bales 

73,344 
74, 594 
161.,  586 
58 ,  570 
14,037 
19,586 
2,455 
4 ,497 
67,413 
6,249 


482,331 


7,482 
10, 147 

638 


500 , 598 


9,004 


1,242 


492,836 


Total  August 


1923 


500  lb. 
Bales 

72,648 
58,003 
48,259 
22 , 557 
12 , 663 
15,559 
9,096 
4,814 

4,205 


247,804 


4,256 
4,901 
383 


257,344 


3,577 


2,094 


255,861 


1924 


500  lb. 
Bales 

46,466 
57 , 713 
92,393 
37,037 
11,666 
16,829 
2,060 
3,946 
5,252 
3,457 


276,819 


7,482 
4,150 
108 


288, 559 


1,908 


237 


286,888 


August  1924 


Long 
Staple 


500  lb. 
Bales 

7,373 
19,022 
25,625 
3,754 
2,787 
3,524 
792 
106 
4,603 


67,586 


1,085 


68,671 


Short 
Staple 


500  lb. 
Bales 

34,150 
38 , 147 
66,429 
33,260 

8,778 
13,305 

1,021 

3,840 
649 

3,410 


202,989 


7,482 
2 , 934 
100 


213,505 


Linters 


500  lb. 
Bales 

4,943 
544 
339 
23 
101 

247 


47 


6,244 


131 


6,383 


a/  Bales  of  478  lbs.  net 
Compiled  from  Official  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 


COTTON  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

During  July  and  August,  the  United  States  exported  cotton  to  the  amount 
of  501,000  bales,  or  68,000  bales  more  than  for  the  same  two  months  a  year  ago 
and  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.    A  considerable  reduction  occurred  in  exports 
to  Germany  and  Japan  and  shipments  to  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden  were  also  smaller,  but  these  decreases  were  more  than  offset  by  the  heav- 
ier exports  to  the  .United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Spain.     During  July  and 
August,  1924,  96  per  cent  of  our  total  exports  went  to  European  countries. 
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BREMEN  COTTON  SITUATION 

Weekly  shipments  of  cotton  into  and  through  Bremen  to  the  milling 
centers  in  Germany  and  Poland  and  other  industrial  centers  drawing  upon 
Bremen  for  their  raw  cotton  supplies,  averaged  lower  during  August,  1924, 
the  first  month  of  the  present  season,  than  during  any  month  of  the  1923- 
24  season,  according  to  statistics  received  from  the  Cotton  Exchange  at 
Bremen. 

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  in  Bremen  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent season  amounted  to  97,381  running  hales,  96  per  cent  of  which  was  of 
American  origin.    Receipts  at  that  port  during  the  month  for  later  dis- 
tribution to  milling  centers  totaled  13,766  hales,  slightly  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  which  consisted  of  American  cotton.     The  August  shipments  to 
mills  amounted  to  only  53,643  hales  as  compared  with  88,174  hales  during 
the  first  month  of  the  previous  season.     The  August  30  stocks  amounted  to 
57,499  hales,  over  94  per  cent  of  which  were  of  American  origin,  as  com- 
pared with  42,527  hales  of  which  71  per  cent  were  American  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year. 

The  following  table  showing  the  average  weekly  receipts  and  stocks 
of  cotton  at  Bremen  and  shipments  from  Bremen  to  consuming  countries  dur- 
ing the  1923-24  season,  and  the  first  month  of  the  1924-25  season,  was 
compiled  from  figures  taken  from  the  11  Wochenbericht  de  Bremer  Baumwollborse," 
the  "Weekly  Report  of  the  Bremen  Cotton  Exchange." 


Month 

:  Amer- 

Weekly  iverage- 
.can,  East  Indian  and  various 

Weekly  Average - 
Visible  supply 
of  Amer. cotton (1) 

:  Receipts 

:  Shipments 

Stocks 

Afloat 

1923-24 

:  Running 

:  Running 

Running 

Running  : 

Running 

:  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

•  bales 

:  bales 

August   

16 , 806 

17,629 

44,269 

21,000  . 

57 , 800 

September.  .  .  . 

:  18,073 

:      14 , 324 

:  42,287 

22,500  : 

66,000 

October   

28 , 927 

26,916 

42,993 

52,000 

102,600 

November  .... 

38  ,  541 

!      37 , 1  ;j3 

52,259 

70,000 

:        144, 0C0 

December  .... 

25,382  . 

25,302 

58,748  • 

60,000 

:  135,500 

January   

25,443 

:  24,405 

65,787 

48,000 

131,600 

February  .... 

30 , 792 

:  20,209 

85,535 

67 , 500 

175,000 

March   

41,218 

18 , 918  : 

155, 506 

60,000 

226,750 

April   

26,210 

35,838 

'  1^4,292 

50,000 

225,800 

May  

:  26,027 

31,824 

.  127,288 

:      62 , 500 

;  197,500 

June   

14 , 506 

14 , 405 

131,502 

33,750 

159,250 

July  

12,209 

18,205 

116,325  • 

21,400  : 

123,400 

1924-25  season 

3,441 

:      13,412  : 

76,896 

11,000  : 

87,250 

(1)  This  column  covers  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  warehouse  at  Bremen, 
stocks  still  on  board  ship  in  the  port  of  Bremen,  and  stocks  afloat  for 
Bremen  on  the  last  day  of  each  week. 
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The  first  of  the  new  crop  arrived  at  Alexandria  during  the  week 
ending  August  14.     These  early  receipts  of  Uppers  moved  readily  at  around 
45  cents  per  pound,  with  regular  arrivals  expected  from  that  date  on. 
Sakellaridis  has  shown  little  reaction  to  lowered  American  quotations. 
The  supply  of  Sakels  is  not  expected  to  fill  requirements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  futures  rose  65  points  over  those  of  the  close  of  the  week  of 
August  8. 

A  report  from  Richard  L.  May,  American  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Alexandria,  says  that  word  from  Lower  Egypt  concerning  damage  from  pests 
and    heat  is  confusing. 

Total  arrivals  September  1  to  August  16  for  the  last  four  years 
were  as  follows: 

Crop  year  Pounds 

1923-24  631,952,000 

1922-23  656,910,000 

1921-22  528,546,000 

1920-21  408,072,000 


Thus,  Egyptian  cotton  movements  have  "been  increasing,  but  fell  off 
slightly  this  season.     This  slightly  shortened  supply  aided  in  maintaining 
the  comparatively  high  price  level  which  has  ruled  all  year.    Exports  to 
the  United  States  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  tight  market  situation 
as  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for  the  period  from  September  1  to 
August  16  of  the  crop  year. 

Crop  year  Exports  -  Bales 
1923-24  105,457 
1922-23  203,101 
1921-22  164,714 

By  the  end  of  August  a  good  spot  demand  for  medium  qualities  of 
Sakels  was  noticeable,  possible  business  being  severely  curtailed  by  low 
stocks.     The  short  supplies  tended  to  maintain  prices  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  situation  existing  in  1923.     Stocks  on  hand  September  3  of  last 
year  amounted  to  111,500  bales,   against  38,000  bales  for  the  same  date 
this  year. 


New  crop  movements  in  Sakels  began  during  the  last  week  in  August, 
when  less  than  half  a  dozen  bales  appeared  in  Alexandria.     They  sold  at 
a  good  premium.     New  crop  uppers  began  arriving  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
bales  a  day,  although  the  trade  seemed  slow  at  absorbing  the  staple.  Spot 
prices  August  28  for  Sakels  were  around  47  cents  per  pound,  against  some 
31  cents  for  August  31,  1923.     Uppers  stood  at  about  32  cents,  against 
about  29  cents  for  the  1923  date.    Unusually  hot  weather  prevailed  during 
the  closing  days  of  August.     Slight  damage  to  bolls  is  reported  to  have 
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resulted  from  the  excessive  heat.    Both  Sakels  and  Uppers  were  reported  as 
progressing  normally,  although  yields  per  acre  in  Upper  Egypt  are  expected 
to  "be  slightly  under  those  of  last  year*     The  Egyptian  Government's  cotton 
acreage  estimate  of  1,850,000  acres  is  about  12  per  cent  above  last  year's 
figure  of  1, 6^8 ,000,  "but  Sakels  areas  are  said  to  have  declined  25  per  cent 
to  906,000  acres  "below  the  last  year's  figure  of  1,206,000  acres.  However, 
much  of  the  trade  is  confident  that  total  cotton  areas  this  season  are  at 
least  2,000,000at^S"iindthat  little  less  than  half  is  under  Sakels,_ 

Raymond  H.  Geist,  American  Vice  Consul  in  Charge  at  Alexandria,  re- 
ports that  in  mid  August  the  trade  was  interested  in  the  November  new  crop 
arrivals  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more  distant  futures-    Apparently  the 
trade  still  feels  uncertain  about  supplies  and  prefers  to  avoid  commitments 
which  may  prove  embarrassing*    However,  prices  eased  off  very  slightly  as 
buying  activity  slackened  to  await  developments-     The  prioe  recession  called 
out  some  speculative  activities  not  indicative  of  any  increase  in  spinners' 
orders. 

Water  shortages  have  been  felt  more  or  less  severely.     In  fact,  the 
Egyptian  vraier  question  is  the  limiting  factor  with  regard  to  any  further 
stimulation  of  agricultural  production  Any  new  ventures  at  increasing  crop 
areas  must  be  prefaced  by  measures  to  supply  water  commensurate  with  the 
country's  additional  needs.    The  present  works  are  already  taxed  to  capacity. 

A  report  from  W„  D.  Mann,  Clerk  to  the  American  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Alexandria,  deals  with  the  progress  being  made  by  Government  agencies  in 
their  survey  of  Egyptian  water  requirements.    One-  project  involves  the  tapping 
of  the  Nyansa  lakes  in  central  Africa  as  a  source  of  supply  for  Egypt.  To 
carry  the  extra  water,  it  is  said  that  the  capacity  of  the  Nile  River  bed 
itself  must  be  increased.    The  greatest  barriers  to  an  added  rater  supply  are 
the  great  swamps  in  southern  Sudan,  which  absorb  enormous  quantities  of  water. 
To ''insure  the  use  of  the  Nyansa  lake  water  on  Sudanese  cotton  fields  the 
swamps  must  be  canalized,  a  most  expensive  idea*     It  is  thought,  however, 
that  this  project  is  essential  to  the  successful  increasing  of  Egyptian  cotton 
areas. 

COTTON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA  aND  THE  SUDAN 

-      A  recent  development  in  the  British  scheme  of  empire  cotton  produc- 
tion is  the  concession  granted  to  the  Iraq  Limited  Company  for  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigated  cotton  lands  in  Iraq  (Mesopotamia). 

...  The  American  Consul  at  Bagdad,  Iraq,  reports  the  formation  of  the 
above-named  Company  which,  with  substantial  Government  aid  as  to  land  grants, 
water  rights  and  cash,  will  construct  extensive  irrigation  systems  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  rivers  tributary  thereto;  carry  on  agricultural 
developments  and  demonstrations  and  work  toward  establishing  one  more  source 
of  raw  cotton  for  British  mills.    Eor  the  first  five  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  project,  the  Government  will  demand  no  interest  on  or 
amortization  of  its  investment.    After  that  period  certain  percentages  of 
the  crop  produced  will  be  applied  to  the  debt  held  by  the  Government.  Suc- 
cessful exploitation  of  the  first  holdings  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  bringing 
larger  areas  under  cotton. 
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A  hew  railway  line  in  the  extreme  southeast  province  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  recently  completed,  is  expected  to  result  in  cringing 
'100,000  acres  under  cotton  within  ten  years.    At  200  pounds  to  the  acre, 
that  area  would  produce  42,000  tales  of  hfS  pounds  net  of  long-stapled 
Egyptian  cotton,     Some  land  in  the  region  is  already  under  cotton,  but 
lack  of  transportation  is  said  to  have. hindered  expansion. 

The  new  railway  runs  some  300  miles  from  the  town  of  Kassala,  in 
the"  center  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
railway  from  Atbara  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Port  Sudan.     The  Kassala  Cotton 
Company,  an  affiliation  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Syndicate,  has  con- 
ducted cotton  operations  in  that  area  under  the  handicap  of  camel  trans- 
'port  to  the  sea, 

CRISIS  IN  POLISH.  TEXTHJ;  JIIDUSTRY 

Conditions  described  as  a  crisis  have  been  reported  as  existing  in 
all  branches  of  the  Polish  textile  industry.     Mr.  Albert  Baldwin,  Assist- 
ant Trade  Commi-ssioner  at  Warsaw,  reports  the  closing  down  of  many  mills 
and  part  time  schedules  in  the  remainder*    Domestic  and  seasonal  buying  have 
failed  to  materialize  owing  to  the  high 'prices  which  rule  as  the  result  of 
excessive  production  costs,  notably  in  raw  materials.    Manufacturers  cut 
prices  from  18  to  25  percent  in  order  to  move  their  stocks,  reported  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  a  point  below  production  costs  to  secure  cash. 

Direct  Polish  imports  of  American  cotton  in  1922  amounted  to 
216,1^9  bales  of  500  pounds,  representing  88  per  cent  of  that  country's 
total  imoorts  of  raw  cotton.     In  1923  the  figure  fell  to  185,263  bales 
and  81  percent  of  the  total-    The  fall  continued  during  January  and  February, 
192U,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are  available,  imports  of  American 
cotton  amounting  to    11,300  bales  or  71  percent  and  6,600  bales  or  U3 
percent,  respectively,  of  total  imports. 

These  changes  are  illustrative  of  the  bad  economic  situation  within 
the  country*     Credit  and  banking  facilities  are  lacking  for  direct  ship- 
ments, showing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  financial  structure,  despite  the 
supoort  given  by  French  loans.     The  result  is  that  more  and  more  raw  cotton 
destined  for  Poland  is  being  imported  indirectly  at  added  expense,  largely 
from  Italy-    Much  American  cotton  still  reaches  Poland  over  these  indirect 
routes,  but  the  tendency  is  rapidly  growing  to  substitute  the  cheaper 
Egyptian  and  East  Indian  staples,  particularly  since  the  circuiteus 
deliveries  have  raised  the  price  of  the  already  expensive  American  product. 
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Since  the  pre-war  years  1912-13,  .French  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
has  increased  lQ.k  per  cent  from  1,010,000  bales  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,   to  1,116,000  bales  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  same 
date  1923,     During  the  same  interval  the  consumption  of  American  cotton 
in  France  decreased  1.9  per  cent,  ifrom  806,000  bales  to  790,000  bales. 

Figures  submitted  by  the  American  Vice  Consul  at  Havre,  Davis  B, 
Levis,  show  that,  while  the  majority  of  French  raw  cotton  imports  still 
come  from  America,  the  net  percentage  from  that  source  is  declining  stead- 
ily, the  year  1920-21  being  the  only  year  in  which  American  cotton  showed 
a  slight  percentage  increase.     Following  is  a  comparative  table  of  cotton 
consumption  in  France: 


Imported  from  - 

:  1912-13 

:  1920- 

-  21 

:  1921. 

.22 

1922-23 

:  1,000  :  Per 
:  bales  :cent. 

1,000 

bales 

:  Per 
:  cent 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

1 : Perr 
:  cent 

;  1,000 
■  bale  s 

:  Per 
cent 

United  States  . . . 

:  806:79.8 

95:  9. k 
80:  7-9 

29:  2.9: 

583 

..  69 
k2  . 

■  so.  5 

5.8- 

K2: 

•  799 
119 

•  74 
U3  " 

:  77-2 

11. 5: 
'  7.1: 

'  790 
107  : 

93  ■ 

126  : 

70. 8 
9.6 
8.3 

11.1 

Other  countries  . : 

V.  ■ 

k.Z: 

Total   

1,010:  : 

725  : 

1,035  • 

1,116  : 

Karve  is  the  leading  French  port  for  the  reception  of  raw  cotton. 
Reports  from  Lester  Maynard,  American  Consul  at  that  port,   received  since  . 
January,  1924,  indicate  that  the  trade  has  been  hampered  constantly  through 
exchange  fluctuations  and  the  resulting  difficulty  in  meeting  prices  quoted 
on  American  cotton.     January  spot  prices  on  Strict  Low  Middling,  inferior 
to  1  1/8  inches  but  of  good  ^olor  and  staple,   ranged  from  39-36  cents  to 
38. kl  cents  per  pound.    Futures  fluctuated  very  irregularly.    The  spot 
market  was  quiet  at  the  high  prices  ruling,  with  poor  qualities  offered. 
Speculative  activities  were  common.     Ly  June,  spot  prices  began  to  decline 
somewhat,  registering  32-75  cents  on  June  27.     Futures  declined  sharply 
during  that  month  as  the  result  of  favorable  crop  news  and  slow  demand. 
Few  spot  sales  were  transacted  in  June.     Spot  quotations  in  July  ran  from 
31.33  cents  to  3^13  cents,  all  of  which  changes  were  attributable  to 
exchange  rates  and  not  market  conditions.     Futures  in  July  strengthened 
generally.     Spot  price  declines,  however,  did  not  result  in  increased 
buying  activity,   since  from  the  French  point  of  view,   the  range  was  still 
so  high  as  to  limit  buying  only  to  immediate  needs.     In  fact,  close  buying 
has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  market  all  year. 
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Stocks  as  of  July  31,  1924  stood  at  74,539  bales  against  44,924  "bale 
on  the  same  date  of  1923.     Supplies  afloat  on  that  date  1924  were  3,405  bal< 
7,97^-  hales  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month  and  2,025  bales 
below  the.  amount  afloat  July  31,  I923.     The  cotton  has  not  been  absorbed 
by  the  trade  as  fast  as  importers  would  like,  because  buyers  and  sellers 
have  not  met  on  prices,  and  there  has  "been  consequent  slowing  of  business. 
The  American  product,  having  advanced  more  in  pricethan  other  types,  con- 
tinues to  lose  ground,  although  all  cotton  has  risen  sympathetically  in 
value.  .-■.». 

Agitation  for  increased  production  of  cotton  in  French  Colonial 
territories  continues  in  the  interest  of  greater  independence  for  French 
industry,  but  recognition  is  growing,  however,  that  the  French  colonies 
on  the  Thole  are  unsuited  for  cotton  raising.     Labor  shortage,  lack  of 
rainfall,  and  difficulties  surrounding  irrigation  schemes  are  discouraging 
French  Colonial  cotton  enterprises.     The  French  Protectorate  of  Morocco 
has  only  some  50,000  acres  of  land  well  suited  to  raising  cotton  when 
properly  irrigated,  of  which  only  a  small  amount  can  now  "be  cultivated. 
Algeria  had-  only  about  1500  acres  in  cotton  in  1924,  and  exports  of  cotton 
to  France,  which  absorb  the  total  crop,  have  been  very  small,  averaging 
less  than  1,000  bales  during  the  past  three  years. 

Having  less  control  of  potential  cotton-producing  areas"  than  have 
their  British  competitors,  French  interests  have  attacked  the  problem  of 
securing  supplies"  from  the  transportation  angle.-    Direct  steamer  connec- 
tions between  Havre  and  Bombay  having  been  a  success,  the  next  step  is 
expected  to  be  direct  lines  from  Havre  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  other 
cotton  ports.     It  is  hoped  that  by  thus  establishing  close  connections 
with  the  courses  of  supply,   the  Q,o05,000  spindles  in  France  may  be 
assured  of  a  Constant  supply  of  raw  materials  at  lower  rates  than  it  is 
now  possible  to  obtain. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  ITALY  FOR  YEAR  ENDING-  JULY  31,  1924 

During  the  cotton  year  ending  July  31,  1924,  Italian  spinners  used 
950,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  530,000 
bales  of  500  pounds,  or  55-2  Pe^  cenU    For  the  PrecedinS  year ; Italy  s 
total  was  393,000  bales  of  which  601,000  or  o7-3  P*r  cent  came  from  the 
United  States. 

According  to  a  report  from  J.  Allen  Palmer,  American  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Rome,  Indian  cotton  comprised  the  bulk  of  Italy's  increased  im- 
ports.    Standing  at  239,000  bales  in  1922-23,  cotton  from  that  source  in- 
creased 46.4  per  cent  to  350,000  bales  of  400  pounds.     Consumption  of 
Egyotian  cotton,  in  750  pound  bales,  rose  from  44,000  for  the  1922-23 
season  to  an  estimated  60,000  for  the  year  just  closed,  showing  an  increase 
of  36-  3  Per  cent. 
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Total  stocks  as  of  July  31,  1924 ,  are  said  to  be  little  different 
from  those -of  a  year  ago ,  although  no  figures  are  given.     Stocks  of  Amer- 
ican cotton,  however,  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  90,000  bales  a  year  ago 
to'  58,503  bales  at  the  end  of  the  year  .just  closed.     It  is  evident  that 
the  Italian  mills  had  a  good  year,  exporting  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of 
their  output.    Domestic  consumption  also  improved  materially,  and  but  few 
mills  have  found  part-time  work  to  be  necessary,  and  those  for  only  one  day 
a  week.     To  increase  sales,  however,  spinners  found  it  necessary  to  narrow 
the  margin  of  profit,  with  the  result  that  expensive  raw  materials  had  to 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  -  thus,  American  cotton  gave  way  to  the 
cheaper  Indian  and  Egyptian  staples.    As  the  larger  1924  crop  of  the  Amer- 
ican product  moves  into  trade  channels,  however,  there  should  show  an  up- 
ward swing  in  Italian  imports  from  the  United  States. 

EGYPTIAN  VS.  AMERICAN  COTTON 

Several  short  American  cotton  crops  increased  the  world's  consump- 
tion of  Egyptian  cotton  from  779,000  bales  in  1913  to  1,014,000  bales  in 
1920.     The  1923  figure  was  896,000  bales,  with  the  last  half  of  the  year 
using  up  506,000  bales,  a  figure  well  over  the  half -yearly  average. 

Trade  figures  sent  in  by  Edward  A.  Foley,  American  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner -  at  London,  demonstrate  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  are  the  chief  consumers  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  show  to  what  extent 
this  consumption  has  increased  in  recent  years: 

World  Consumption  of  Egyptian  Cotton 

(In  thousand  bales  of  700  pounds) 


Half-year  ending  : 

United 

United  : 

France  : 

World  Total 

Kingdom 

States 

Jan.  31,  1924   

:  235 

:             77  : 

46 

506 

July  31,  1923   

:  209 

103 

47 

:  478 

Jan.  31,  1923   

:  184 

77  : 

46  : 

418 

July  31,  1922   

:  168 

:  74 

:  45 

;  386 

Jan.  31,  1922   

:  168 

:  82 

:  29 

:  362 

July  31,  1921  .... 

:  85 

:  52 

:  17 

:  220 

Jan.  31,  1921  .... 

:  152 

:  58 

:  25 

:  296 

The  change  in  the  type  of  cotton  used,  although  it  has  not  gone  far, 
has  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  spinning  industry  as,  for  example,  at 
Lancashire  which  is  leading  in  the  increased  consumption  of  Egyptian  staple 
in  England.     Those  mills  designed  for  using  Egyptian  lengths  are  the  only 
ones  not  forced  to  run  on  part  time,  with  spinners  of  American  cotton  work- 
ing on  the  shortest  schedules.     Not  only  have  mills  equipped  for  long-staple 
spinning  increased  their  output,  but  spinners  heretofore  working  with  shorter 
lengths  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  installing  machinery  suitable  for  han- 
dling the  longer  lengths. 
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BRITISH  SPINNERS  LOOK  TO  AMERICA  FOR  COTTON 

Lancashire  spinners  still  look  to  America  as  the  source  of  their  fu- 
ture cotton  needs,  and  are  not  turning  to  any  great  extent  to  other  sources 
of  supply,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  Hugh  D.  Butler,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Attache  at  London.     There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  last  year 
of  plans  for  a  large  expansion  of  British  cotton  areas  financed  by  the  Brit- 
ish cotton  trade.  This  expansion  has 
undoubtedly  been  overemphasized.     Through  a  levy  on  each  bale  of  cotton  sold 
in  Liverpool- and.  Manchester  exchanges,  the  British  cotton  trade  contributed 
in  1923  about  $457,000  for  the  support  and  furthering  of  Empire  cotton  pro- 
duction, but  this  sum  amounted  to  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  total  raw 
material  cost  of  $416,973,000,  the  value  of  last  year's  raw  cotton  imports. 

In  1923  British  Empire  cotton  activities  produced  178,000  bales  from 
cotton  fields  which  twenty  years  ago  did  not  exist.     The  new  areas  are  found 
largely -in  the  Anglo  -  Egyptian  Soudan,  in  Uganda  and  in  new  Indian  develop- 
ments.    The  1924  yield  is  expected  to  run  to  250,000  bales,  with  larger  fig- 
ures prophesied  for  following  years.     These  figures,  however,  are  an  ex- 
tremely small  fraction  of  total  world  production  and  likewise  of  Lancashire's 
needs.    For  generations  the  American  1  l/8"  staple  has  been  Lancashire's 
standard  raw  material.     The  great  problem  is  to  render  infallible  the  sources 
of  supply  not  so  much  of  cotton  as  such,  but  of  cotton  with  the  staple  length 
upon  which  Lancashire  built  its  industry  and  for  the  utilization  of  which  its 
machinery  and  practices  are  adapted. 

India  is  of  course  outstanding'  as  the  great  cotton  producer  of  the 
Empire,  with  Egypt  next.     Any  program  for  increasing  the  supply  of  the  stand- 
ard staple  lengths,  therefore  would  naturally  include  the  devotion  of  a  large 
proportion  of  time  and  money  to  increasing  production  in  those  two  countries. 
In  India  today  only  some  25  per  cent  of  the  cotton  has  a  staple  of  7/8"  or 
over.     The  problem  there  is  a  development  of  desirable  types  rather  than 
actual  increased  areas  or  quantity  of  yield.    Native  factories  claim  very 
large  shares  of  the  most  desirable  cotton,  while  Japan  competes  for  what  is 
available  for  overseas  shipment.     In  Egypt  the  procedure  is  assuming  the  form 
of  smaller  areas  of  11  Sake  liar  idis"  grades  and  of  larger  areas  devoted  to 
"Uppers" .       .  . .;.  r    .   .  : 

New  African  developments  are  increasing  slowly  but  surely  the  supplies 
of  staple  lengths  which  lend  themselves  easily  as  substitutes  for  American 
grades.     In  the  Uganda  alo.no  crops,  in  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  have  in- 
creased from  30,568  bales  in  1919-20  to  .94,142  for  1923-24,  with  100,000  to 
120,000  bales  expected  this  season.     New  railways,  canals  and  irrigation  dams 
being  projected  give  promise  of  even  greater  production  in  the  future. 

All  the  various  phases  of  Empire  cotton  production  represent  invest- 
ments of  large  amounts  of  capital,  both  from  private  and  public  sources:. 
Constant  declines  in  American  production  during  the  last  few  years  stimulated 
the  flow  of  capittal  into  cotton  projects,  both  for  financial  gain  and  as  a 
form  of  economic  national  defense.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  large  crop 
this  year  in  America  has,  in  some  quarters  of  the  spinning  trade,  at  least, 
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BRITISH  SPINNERS  LOOK  TO  AMERICA  FOR  COTTON  (CONT'D). 

somewhat  dulled  the  ardor  for  spending  large  sums  on  Empire  cotton  immedi- 
ately.   Expansion    will  undoubtedly  continue,  since  it  is  recognized  as  a 
good  policy.    There  is  the  great  danger,  however,  that  continued  heavy  Amer- 
ican yields  will  lower  cotton  prices  enough  to  render  new  marginal  cotton 
lands  unprofitable  and  result  in  a  loss  to  those  financially  interested. 
Hence,  Lancashire  is  disposed  to  proceed  cautiously  with  new  ventures  in 
cotton  lands,  preferring  to  cultivate  the  more  desirable  staples  on  land  al- 
ready producing  some  form  of  cotton.     The  1924  American  crop  has  applied  a 
partial  check  to  new  Empire  cotton  projects. 


TiORLD  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  NE7/S. 


The  latest  information  available  indicates  no  tendency  for  French  meat 
production  to  increase  during  1924.     Id  fact,  the  aggregate  production  of  all 
meats  may  fall  below  that  of  last  year.     Slaughterings  in  Paris  which  consti- 
tute a  substantial  share  of  those  in  all  French  municipal  slaughterhouses, 
were  as  follows,    for  the  first  quarter  of  1924  and  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1923  (figures  in  parenthesis):     Cattle  63,497  (68,69l)  a  decrease  of  7.6 
per  cent;  calves  53,703  (58,704),  a  decrease  of  8.5  per  cent;  sheep  and  goats 
293,436  (289,846),  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent;  and  swine  103,124  (92, 467), an 
increase  of  11.5  per  cent.     The  slaughtering  of  cattle  last  year  was  about 
e_gual  to  pre-war  figures ,  but  the  number  of  hogs  killed  was  considerably  be- 
low.    The  increase  in  slaughterings  of  swine  and  sheep  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1924  is  fully  offset  by  the  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle. 

Prospects  do  not  seem  particularly  bright  for  French  meat  production 
to  reach  or  exceed  pre-war  figures  in  the  near  future.     The  French  Government 
is  encouraging  importation  and  sale  of  frozen  meats  in  order  to  cut  down  liv- 
ing costs,  and  this  action  is  very  clearly  reflected  in  French  trade  figures. 
Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  into  France  increased  from  73,092,000  pounds 
during  the  first  seven  month?  of  1923  to  94,263,000  pounds  during  the  same 
period  of  1924.     Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  pork  increased  from  19,531,000 
pounds  to  43,299,000  pounds  during  the  same  period.     The  increase  in  imports 
of  beef  during  1924  may  be  due  partially  to  decreased  slaughter  of  beef  ani- 
mals.    On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  pork  imports,  together  with  in- 
creased hog  slaughterings,  indicates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  pork.     The  importation  of  pork  was  facilitated  by  the  decrees  of  the 
French  Government,  dated  April  16,  1924,  and  September  1,  1924,  which  author- 
ized trial  importation  of  fresh  pork  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  until  December  1,  1924. 

German  slaughtering  for  the  first  three  months  of  1924  as  compared  with 
1923  (figures  in  parenthesis)  are  reported  as  follows:    Cattle  633,803  (608,393); 
calves  807,174  (727,537);  swine  2,360,102  (1,725,805);  sheep  and  goats  303,062 
(284,663).     Increases  occurred  in  the  case  of  all  animals,  but  the  increase  of 
36.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  swine  slaughtered  is  particularly  notable. 
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British  imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  for  food  purposes  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1924  amounted  to  46,623  as  compared  with 
29,477  during  the  same  period  of  1923r  and  14,195  in  eight  months  of 
1922.    While  increasing  steadily-,  this  trade  is  much  he  low  expectations 
voiced  at  the  time  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  in 
April,  1923/  when  it  was  thought  that  the  number  available  for  export 
would  be- 200,000  annually.     More  rapid  growth  in  the  trade,   it  is  stated, 
has  been  prevented  because  all  cattle  available  for  export  to  Canada  are 
not  particularly  suitable  for  the  British  market,  and  also  because  of 
British  import  regulations  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  breeding 
animals,  and  require  immediate  slaughter  of  fat  animals  at  the  port  of 
discharge . 

The  supplies  of  meat  received  at  the  London  Central  Markets  dur- 
ing the  eight  months  ending  August  31,  aggregated  355,724  short  tons  as 
compared  with  344,091  tons  during  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase 
of  11,633  tons  or  3.4  per  cent.     Of  the  total  amount  received,  beef  and 
veal  amounted  to  199,648  short  tons,  of  which  South  America  contributed 
151,477  tons  or  75.9  per  cent;  mutton  and  lamb  aggregated  103,858  tons, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  being  the  main  sources  of  .supply  with  62,994 
tons  or  60.6  per  cent;  while  pork  amounted  to  31,958  short  tons.     Of  the 
pork  supplies  3,160  tons  came  from  North  American  countries  as  compared 
with  4,118  during  the  same  period  of  1923. 

Uruguayan  11  f rigorif icos"  are  reported  by  Consul  T.  H.  Bevan  of 
Montevideo,  as  being  barely  able  to  secure  enough  cattle  to  keep  oper- 
ating.   Every  effort  is  being  made,  however,  to  keep  running  until  the 
cattle  season  opens  about  the  first  of  November. 

The  recent  estimate  by  a  Government  statistician  in  New  South 
'Wales  that  the  spring  lambing  in  that  state  would  amount  to  3,300,000 
lambs  or  70  per  cent  of  the,  ewes  mated,  is  open  to  doubt,  in  the  opinion 
of  Australian  stock  owners  and  agricultural  writers.     It  is  felt  that  a 
considerable  change  in  season  must  occur  before  these  expectations  can 
be  realized. 

A  considerable  improvement  is  reported  in  the  frozen  meat  market 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  stock  accumulated 
there  during  the  summer  months.     Prices  of  frozen  and  preserved  beef 
have  been  showing  fair  advances  and  normal  stock  conditions  are  expected 
by  the  middle  of  October. 
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FURTHER  LOSSES  IN  FRENCH  PRUNE  CROP 

Long  periods  of  rain  in  southern  France  have  exit  estimated  yields 
of  French  prunes  from  the  12,000  short  tons  recently  published,  to  between 
8,250  and  9,000  short  tons,  according  to  a  report  from  David  S.  Green, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris.    At  9,000  short  tons,  this  year's 
crop  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  35,000  short  tons  produced  in  1923. 

The  report  states  that  fruit  surviving  the  rains  is  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  of  past  years.     Sizes  80-85  and  90-95  predominate,  but 
consumers  are  said  to  prefer  smaller  sizes.     The  short  crops  have  prompted 
growers  around  Bordeaux  to  ask  unusually  high  prices  for  this  time  of  year , 
with  the  result  that  buyers  are  more  interested  in  the  lower  priced  prod- 
uct from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  season  France  will  import  about  7,000 
short  tons  of  American  prunes.     Following  are  comparative  prices  at  Bor- 
deaux on  French  and  California  prunes  as  of  September  19,  1924. 

FRENCH  CALIFORNIA 

f.o.b.  Bordeaux  c.i.f.  Bordeaux 

(per  220  lbs.)  (per  220  lbs.) 

Size                   Price  Size  Price 

40/45    $42.64                                                         30/40    $32.50 

45/50    37.84                                                      40/50    25.20 

50/55    33.04                                                      50/60    18.80 

50/65    28.25                                                      60/70   16.00 

70/75    25.05                                                         70/80    15.50 

80/85    22.38                                                         80/ 90    14.24 

90/95    19.19                                                         90/100    13.70 

100/110    15.99 

110/120    14.92 

The  American  quotations  include  $1.22  per  220  lbs.  to  cover  han- 
dling at  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  all  charges  paid.     However,  the  American 
product  is  still  substantially  cheaper.     'The  only  important  orders  for 
Bordeaux  prunes  being  placed  in  Paris  are  for  the  account  of  a  few  special- 
ty houses  whose  customers  will  use  no  other.     The  trade  in  Paris  feels  sure 
that  prices  on  domestic  prunes  will  fall  before  October  31.     Growers  are 
confident  that  their  customers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  will  absorb  their  usual  quantities  of  French  prunes, 
with  little  regard  to  price.     Serbian  prunes  have  yielded  badly  this  season, 
and  fruit  from  that  source  is  not  expected  to  offer  much  competition  to  the 
California  product  in  Paris  or  any  other  European  market.     There  is  prac- 
tically no  carryover  of  stocks  from  last  season. 

Consumption  of  prunes  in  France  is  contingent  upon  the  condition  of 
other  fruits.    All  varieties  of  fruit  are  commonly  used  as  a  dessert.  Good 
apple  and  grape  seasons,  therefore,  or  early  cherry  and  strawberry  seasons, 
materially  reduce  the  demand  for  prunes. 
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FURTHER  LOSSES  OF  FRENCH  PRUNE  CROP,  Cont'd. 

Grapes  "being  reported  poor  this  season,  and  apples  being  rather  expensive, 
delayed  seasons  next  spring  may  run  the  French  dried  prune  consumption  up 
to- 10,000  short  tons.     Local  preference  this  year  seems  to  favor  the  Santa 
Clara  type  of  prune,  which  resembles  the  Bordeaux  variety  in  many  respects, 
though  it  is  usually  larger  and  firmer  than  the  French  product.  Reports 
have  it  that  60,000  boxes  of  American  fruit  have  already  "been  contracted 
for.     Some  orders  have  been  placed  for  the  French  variety  of  Oregon  prunes, 
which  is  similar  to  the  Bordeaux  variety  in  having  a  small  pit,  which  does 
not  cling  to  the  fruit.     The  Italian  variety  of  the  Oregon  prune  is  not 
popular  in  France,  being  considered  somewhat  acid.     The  California  pack 
has  the  best  reputation  for  keeping  qualities,  some  dealers  having  on  hand 
a  few  boxes  of  the  1922  crop,  stored  as  an  experiment,  and  said  to  be  in 
perfect  condition. 


THE  FRANCO -GERMAN  POTASH  TRADE 

Alsatian  and  German  potash  producers  have  come  to  an  agreement  rela- 
tive to  their  sales  in  America.     German  interests  will  provide  68.8  per  cent 
of  American  needs,  with  Alsace  supplying  31.2  per  cent,  according  to  a  recent 
report  from  the  office  of  the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Berlin. 

According  to  F.T.F.  Dumont,  American  Consul  at  Frankfort-am~Main, 
French  negotiators  Were  very  anxious  to  have  50  per  cent  allotted  to  the 
Alsatian  mines.     The  greater  supply  available  in  Germany,  however,  appeared 
to  have  thrown  the  bulk  of  the  business  to  that  country.     The  producer's 
agreement  stipulates  further  that  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not 
in  a  position  to  deliver  its  share,  the  other  will  make  up  the  difference, 
paying  to  the  defaulting  party  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  deliveries 
in  excess  of  the  regular  percentages  agreed  upon. 

Following  are  figures  showing  exports  of  various  potash  salts  to  the 
United  States  from  France  and  Germany,  in  long  tons: 


Year 

France 

Germany 

Average  1909-13   

:  a 

:  877,743 

1922   

:  174,208 

:            338 , 149 

1923   

:  195,576 

:  350,071 

1924: 

January   

:  13,233 

:  38,446 

February  

:        34 , 970 

:  31,986 

:  59,571 

21,554 

April   

20 , 148 

:               4 , 006 

May  

:         2,972  : 

10,618 

1 , 301  : 

4,468 

July   : 

2,676  : 

16,505 

August  •   : 

7,629  : 

24 , 548 

Total  8  months.  : 

142 , 500  : 

152,131 

a  Less  than  l/2  ton. 
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The  compounds  represented  in  the  above  table  are:    Crude  chloride  of 
potash,  crude  sulphate  of  potash,  kainite,  and  manure  salts.     It  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  years  1909-13  the  Alsatian  areas  were  still 
German,  which  explains  the  absence  of  French  figures  for  that  period.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  combined  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  French  and  German  sources  in  1922  and  1923  were  respectively 
41.7  per  cent  and  37.9  per  cent  under  the  four-year  pre-war  average  for 
Germany. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1924  Alsatian  exports  to  America 
amounted  to  at  least  48  per  cent  of  the  combined  contributions  from  both 
sources,  against  only  seme  36  per  cent  of  the  1923  total.     Production  has 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  France  than  in  Germany,  although  the  German  mines 
are  still  in  the  lead.     The  French  exports,  in  fact,  were  heavier  during 
certain  months  than  were  the  German.     With  four  of  the  important  exporting 
months  in  19^4  still  to  be  heard  from,  it  is.  possible  that  this  year's  ex- 
ports from  Germany  will  run  second  to  those  of  France,  with  a  combined  ex- 
port- greater  than  that  of  1923.    Reasons  given  for  the  decline  in  exports 
are  that  production  has  been  low  owing  to  high  freight  rates  and  coal 
prices.     It  is  pointed  out  that  potash  prices  are  now  below  pre-war  -  80 
per  cent  chloride  of  potash  is  set  at  about  $27  per  ton  at  the  mines,  while 
practically  all  costs  are  higher,  and  prices  are  as  high  as  the  domestic 
trade  can  stand.    Exporting,  therefore,  is  good  for  the  business.     In  France, 
domestic  consumption  is  not  so  limited  by  agricultural  depression  as  in 
Germany.     The  farmers  buy  enough  to  create  good  local  demand,  while  low  ex- 
change rates  encourage  foreign  purchases.    No  date  has  been  set  as  yet  on 
which  the  new  Franco -German  exporting  agreement,  will  take  effect.     When  it 
does  come,  monthly  exports  to  America  will  tend  to  hold  their  relative  posi- 
tions of  68.8  per  cent  from  Germany  and  31.2  per  cent  from  France. 

Since  the  time  the  reorganization  of  the  German  currency  made  money 
scarce,  potash  has  suffered  along  with  other  branches  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustries.   During  the  early  months  of  1924  long  crddits  were  granted  farmers 
for  making  purchases  of  fertilizers,  a  system  which  tmdoubtedly  stimulated 
orders,  but  which  could  not  continue.    By  April,  outstanding  credits  were 
exhausted  and  no  new  ones  were  forthcoming.     In  Aisa.ce,  production  and  sales 
were  not  moving  so  rapidly  as  when  those  mines  were* part  of  the  German  sys- 
tem.    The  mutual  help  visible  in  the  operation  in  common  of  these  two  sources 
of  supply  formed  the  basis  for  the  present  organization.     On  August  15,  Con- 
sul Dumont  reported  the  sale  by  Germar>  owners  of  their  holdings  in  Alsace 
to  the  French  Government ,  which  leased  the  mines  to  a  semi-cooperative  group 
of  French  interests  for  a  period  of  75  years.    Almost  simultaneously  came 
the  announcement  of  an  agreement  having  been  reached  between  the  "Societe 
Commerciale  des  Potasses  d'Alsace"  and  >„  le  German  Potash  Syndicate  under  the 
terms  outlined  above.     The  movement  restored  the  potash  industry  to  its 
former  status  of  a  monopoly,  with  particular  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
its  output  in  North  America. 
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'  .    Latest' estimates  place  the  Spanish  almond  crop  at  only  50  Per  cent 
of  normal,  according  to  H,  S.  Smith,  American  Vice  Consul  at  Malaga. 
This- means  that  only  about  1,650,000  pounds  of  Jordans  and  1,833  fOOO 
pounds  of  Valencias  will  he 'available  for  export.     Should  the  United 
States  take  its- usuai  60  per  cent  of  the  total  available  supplies,  only 
about  2,000,000  pounds  will  come  to  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
2,315 »000  pounds  announced  July  12  as  being  available  for  American 
consumption.    This  is  a  large  reduction  from  the  4,091,000  pounds  shipped 
to  America  in  1923  and  the  3,224,000  pounds  in  1922. 

The  rains  of  last  winter  and  spring  appear  to  have  stopped  within 
60  to  70  miles  x?est  of  the  Jordan  almond  district,  with  the  result  that 
this  season  the  Jordan  trees  bore  very  lightly.    Additional  losses  were 
sustained  through  the  ravages  of  a  caterpillar  which  attacked  leaves  and 
new  buds.    The  Valencia  crop  was  retarded  by  losses  resulting  from  winter 
frosts  and  gales. 

Jordan  almonds  appeared  on  the  market  during  the  first  week  in 
August.    Growers  were  being  paid  from  37  to  ^3  cents  per  pound  for  shelled 
Jordans  as  compared  With  about  2*4.5  cents  per  pound  early  in  August,  1923* 
and  about  19  cents  toward  the  end  of  that  month,  for  general  run  of  shelled 
almonds.    Prices  p.i.f.  New  York  on  August  5t  1924,  were  as  tabulated  below, 
in  comparison  with  $9,00  per  box  of  28  pounds  in  August  last  year: 

Small  Jordans  $llo50  per  box  of  24  lbs. 

Medium  Jordans   13*15    "      "      "28  " 

Large  Jordans.   15*50    "      "      "  28  " 

Valencia  almonds  came  on  the  market  early  in  September.    Their  price 
usually  depends  upon  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Majorca. 
Exporters  are  said  to  feel  that  should  foreign  purchasers  react  unfavorably 
toward  the  quoted  prices,  most  growers  will  withhold  a  large  pa.rt  of  their 
crop  until  late  in  the  season. 

Edward  I.  Nathan,  American  Consul  at  Palermo,  Italy,  reports  that 
late  in  August  the  almond  crop  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  was  estimated  at  350,000 
bales  of  220  pounds.    According  to  a  report  on  the  Italian  almond  industry 
made  by  Edward  A,  Foley,  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London, 
average  production  for  the  years  1916--22  in  Sicily  was  682,l43  bales  and  for 
Apulia  284, 000  bales,  totalling  966,143  bales,  which  was  90  per  cent  of  the 
average  total  yield  for  the  years  covered.    The  Consul Ts  figures  apparently 
do  not  apply  to  all  of  the  area  stipulated,  since  a  yield  equal  to  only 
36  per  cent  of  the  average  would  put  prices  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
following  quoted  by  the  Consul  as  of  August  26  for  October  shipments,  f.o.b. 
Sicily: 
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Sweet  shells  P.Ge  almonds,  about  30  cents  .per  lb. 

•;  Bitter    w       P.G.  "      21    "  "  " 

Selected  Avola     ■  '"  "      35    "          "  " 

Current       "  '  *  »      30    "         "•  11   

The-se  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  paid  to  Spanish  growers 
even  "before  any  preparations  are  made  for  packing  and  shippings,  With  the 
Valencia  crop  in  Spain  influenced  by  Sicilian  prices,  the  indications  are 
that  Valencias  will  move  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  .Jordan s« 

THE  FIRST  BRITISH  APPLE  PACKING  PLANT . 

The  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  opened  at  Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire,  the  first  apple  packing  and  grading  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London  reports  that 
the  Ministry,  has  announced  the  opening  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
scientific  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  tome -grown  apples  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  cooperative  efforts  in  those 
lines  in  Great  Britain, 

Competition  with  native  apples  offered  by  well  graded  and  packed 
fruit  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  plant,    British  growers  individually  do  not  produce 
heavily  enough  to  warrant  the  installation  of  expensive  grading  and  pack- 
ing plants.     Cooperative  activity  in  apple  localities,  however,  it  is 
thought,  will  raise  standards  materially  for  British-grown  apples  on 
British  markets* 

ARGENTINE  BEEF  EXPORTS 

According  to  unofficial  figures,  nearly  5,000,000  quarters  of 
chilled  and  frozen  beef  were  exported  from  Argentina  during  the  first  six 
months  of  192^«    Allowing  the  weight  of  175  pounds  per  quarter,  this  would 
amount  to  about  ^30,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  slightly  less  than 
600,000  tons  in  the  whole  yea*  1923  and  an  annual  average  of  about  ^75,000 
tons  in  the  five  years  1919^1923 •    The  beef  exported  was  about  equally 
divided  between  chilled  and  frozen  quarters,  the  chilled  beef  going  chiefly 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  frozen  beef  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

INCREASED  HOG  PRODUCTION  IN  ARGENTINA  UNLIKELY 

Vice  Consul  E.  K.  Ferrand  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  that  the  Argentine 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  pork- 
raising  industry  of  the  country  and  that  apparently  there  will  be  no  effort 
made  by  the  Government  to  increase  the  raising  of  hogs.    According  to  the 
Consul,  the  Government  report  states  that  the  small  number  of  hogs  raised 
can  be  attributed  to  the  poor  quality  of  stock  on  hand,  to  the  lack  of 
success  because  of  improper  feeding  methods,  and  to  "general  conditions," 
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